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Arghun, having been driven out of Kandahar by Babar, defeated the Samma army in 1520, and sacked Tatta, the capital of Jam Firoz Samma. By a subsequent agreement the Jam retained all Sind between Sukkur and Tatta, while the Shah took the region north of Lakhi. But the Sammas soon after repudiated this agreement; and a battle fought, probably in the south-east of the present Hyderabad District, resulted in their utter defeat arid the secure establishment of the Arghun power. Shah Beg afterwards captured the fort of Bukkur, and rebuilt the fortifications with bricks taken from the ancient stronghold of Aror. . Just before his death in 1522 he made preparations to invade Gujarat, but did not live to accomplish his purpose. Shah Beg was not only a bold soldier, but also a learned Musalman theologian and commentator. His son and successor, Mirza Shah Hasan, finally drove Jam Firoz from Tatta to Cutch, and at length to Gujarat, where he died. During Shah Hasan's reign, the Mughal emperor Humayun being defeated by the Afghan Sher Shah in 1540 fled to Sind, where he endeavoured unsuccessfully to take the fort of Bukkur. After a short stay in Jodhpur, Humayun returned to Sind by way of Umarkot in 1542, and again attempted without success to conquer the country, Shah Hasan died childless in 1554, after a reign of twenty-two years, and with him ended the Arghun dynasty.
A short-lived line, the Turkhan, succeeded and witnessed the sack of Tatta in 1555 by the Portuguese \ but in 1592 the Mughal emperor Akbar, who was himself born at Umarkot during the flight of his father Humayun, defeated Mirza Jan! Beg, ruler of Tatta, and united Sind with the empire of Delhi. The province was incorporated under Akbar's organization in the Subah of Multan. During the flourishing period of the Mughal empire, the general peace of the great monarchy extended to Sind, and but few historical events of importance occurred for the next century. In the interval, however, between the consolidation of the empire by Akbar and the dismemberment which followed on the invasion of Nadir Shah, the Daudputras, or sons of Daud Khan, rose to distinction. Weavers and warriors by profession, they led a wild and wandering life at Khanpur, Tarai, and throughout the Sukkur country. After a long and sanguinary conflict with the Mahars, a race of Hindu origin, the Daudputras succeeded in establishing their supremacy over Upper Sind, and founded the town of Shikarpur.
Towards the end of the seventeenth century, another race, closely allied -to the Daudputras, rose to power in the lower Indus valley. The Kalhoras traced their descent historically to Muhammad of Kambatha (1204), and more mythically to Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet. About 1558, the family rose into notice through the sanctity of one Adam Shah, the chief of a large sect of mendicants in Chatiduka, whom the governor of Multan attacked and put to death. The fakirs
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